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PREFACE 


THE SECOND EDITION. 


WHat alterations have taken place at 
Blackpool during the last sixteen years I 
am unable to say. The Reader is to con- 
sider this little work a description of the 
place in 1788, not in 1804. 

The first edition has in its history some- 
thing uncommon. It shews my own cre- 
dulity on one side, and a worse trait on 
another. 

Struck with the place, I became the 
historian; shewed the manuscript to my 
landlord. He was pleased; summoned his 
brethren of the spigot, six in number. 
They agreed to take the whole edition; 
and I agreed to charge only prime cost. 
‘Two of the six became responsible as re- 
ceivers and payers; which I considered a 
partnership in this transaction. 


I packed 
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I packed up the whole edition, seven 
hundred and twenty copies, which came to 
eighteen pounds. They cost me nine ; 
which price I charged. 

I made, during the ensuing four years, 
many applications for payment. At length 
one of them (Mr. Hudson) sent me 41. 10s. 
which he called Ais share; and I might 
apply for the remainder to his partner, who 
has not yet had the rectitude to pay me. 

By Regulation the 7th, the profit of the 
first edition was to be appropriated to a cha- 
ritable purpose. What became of it, Tam 
ignorant; but perhaps, the profit of this, 
if any, may be applied to a better purpose. 

1804. 


The kind Wishes of the ingenious Author, as above 
expressed, having been frustrated by a Fire which de- 
stroyed nearly all the Copies of the Second Edition, 
and the Work bewng still occasionally called for, the 
Publishers have been induced to reprint a very small 
Impression, which they hope will be favourably received 
by the Publick. 

Now. 5, 1817. 
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LPN dieni-the fashionable pleasures of the 
day is to visit a watering-place ; for which 
we know how to plead necessity. The 
waters of Buxton are not more efficacious 
now than they were five hundred years ago; 
but their. use bears no proportion. The 
reason of this difference is, the increase of 
industry, of commerce, and of wealth. The 
more a man is attentive to his concerns, the 
more he has a right to wish a relaxation. 
Success is the result of attention; and that 
enables him to gratify his wish. Where-. 
ever the people in high life take the lead, 
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the next class eagerly follow. The Prince’s 
frequent visits to Brighthelmstone crowd 
the place, and ‘teach the inhabitants to 
despise little people. The King, by only 
tasting the spring at Cheltenham, commu- 
nicates additional virtues. Majesty, like 
an angel moving the waters, inspires them’ 
with fresh influence. Perhaps Cheltenham 
will carry the palm from Bath, that re- 
nowned seat of the dying. 

It may be asked why I write of Black- 
pool? Because it has merit which is little 
known. Whether it will answer the ex- 
pence? It will, if my information invites 
one person there, who shall find a cure. 
Had the Court seen it, I should have had 
no occasion to write. 

If the place is possessed of advantages 
preferable to some others, it is but justice 
to exhibit them to the world. I have no 
private view, or friend in the place to serve. 
When I intended to visit it, with my fa- 
mily, in 1788, I neither knew, nor could 
learn, any particulars respecting its appear- 
ance or accommodations. Another may 


be 
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be circumstanced like me: this little work 
will inform him. 


NAME 

Names of places are derived from various 
causes, which are often difficult to trace ; 
such as situation, the name of an owner, 
an occurrence, a trade, a local circumstance, 
a natural production, or a simple incident, 
&e. A trifle gives a name, which time 
seldom wears out. A bed of dark water, 
which is now almost dry, gave one to 
Blackpool. 

It appears by our old maps, that a pool, 
more than half a mile over, and half one 
from the sea, lay at the South end of the 
place, which, since the improvement of 
land, has been reduced, and converted into 
good meadow ground; its vestiges are visi- 
ble. The discharge into the sea, yet re- 
mains, ina dull rivulet six feet over, at the 
back of Vauxhall. The water is of a cho- 
colate or liver colour, as all water must 
which passes through a peaty soil; so that 

B 2 the 
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the place might, with equal propriety, bear 
the name of Liverpool as Blackpool. 


SITUATION. 


This abode of health, and scene of amuse- 
ment, lies on the Western borders of Lan- 
cashire ; is part of the extensive parish of 
Bispham, and is four miles South of the 
church. Fleetwood Bold Hesketh, esq. 
is lord of the manor: he has a summer re- 
treat five miles up the coast, called Rostall 
Hall. Lancaster hes twenty-five miles 
North, Garstong twelve North-east, and 
Poulton five. This last stands upon the 
Wire, and was once a port of some emi- 
nence, but is now a small town on the de- 
cline, consisting of seven sleepy streets. 
Kirkham lies ten miles from Blackpool, and 

Preston twenty; both to the East. 
~The sea coast at Blackpool forms a strait 
line for many miles. The bank or cliff, 
which is clay, rises various heights, from 
three feet to sixty above high-water mark. 
Although about fifty houses grace the sea 

bank, 
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bank, it does not merit the name of a vil- 
lage, because they are scattered to the ex- 
tent of a mile. About six of these make a 
figure, front the sea with arf aspect exactly 
West, and are appropriated for the recep- 
tion of company ; the others are the dwell- 
ings of the inhabitants, which chiefly form 
the back ground. “In some of these are 
lodged the inferior class, whose sole motive 
for visiting this airy region is health. 

This expanded hamlet, viewed from the 
sea, a view seldom taken by the visitant, 
must have a pleasing effect. From the 
shore the ground gradually rises, which be- 
comes a skreen from the keen- East. 


TIMBER, 


I think there is neither hedge nor tree 
in the whole neighbourhood. This want 
may arise from two causes, wind and idle- 
ness. Moderate winds purify the air, and 
are favourable to vegetation; but the bois- 
terous tend to prevent it. If we observe a 
common forest tree, we shall find its growth 

we _” Mhore ~ 
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more rapid in a calm than a windy sum- 
mer; rocked with violence, instead of 
acquiring bulk, it can scarcely preserve 
its own. 

But, perhaps, the chief want of timber 
is owing to idleness. Their fathers did 
not plant, neither will they. A bank and 
a ditch, their common boundary, are easier 
made without a hedge than with one. They 
will sooner be deprived of the arnament of 
trees, be without their profit and without 
their use, as a shade from the sun and the 
wind, than be at the trouble to rear them. 

A naked country, though fertile, yields 
but a barren aspect. The man who has 
an opportunity of planting, and will not, 
is neither a friend to his country nor him- 


self, 


LAND. 


The land in this country is good, the 
views delightful, and abound with genile- 
men’s seats. While at Blackpool, I fre- 
quently visited the adjacent farmers, for 
intelligence ; 
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intelligence ; and found the people ex- 
tremely civil and very communicative. 
Upon repeated enquiries into the value of 
land, I was informed that it let from two 
to three guineas an acre. Amazed at this 
enormous sum, though I saw an air of 
neatness and plenty, I asked if they ex- 
pected to live. They hoped they should 
be able to pay their rent. Impossible! 
‘«* Do you mean the statute acre?” said I; 
‘* for I know no other.” ‘‘ We mean the 
acre of full measure.” ‘* Then pray what 
quantity is contained in the piece on which 
we stand?’ <‘ Almost an acre.’ Here 
the wonder ceased; the piece was more 
than two. 


ROADS. 


The first step towards enhancing the 
value of landed property is good roads. 
Our roads have in no period improved so 
much as in the reigns of George the Second 
and Third; and there are none in which 
land has advanced with equal rapidity. If 


roads 
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roads are bad, the farmer can neither bring 
improvement, nor carry off the produce, 
The good open his markets, and the bad shut 
them up. It is also the first step towards 
civilization. A connexion with our species 
tends to humanize, to soften, and to pro- 
mote friendship. It introduces knowledge; 
for we are better informed of transactions 
a hundred miles off, than our ancestors 
were ten. In a commercial view, the ad- 
vantages are immense. 

The approach to Blackpool is through 
good roads, which are safe and easy for 
the traveller; hut they are attended with — 
the same defect as are half the great roads 
in the kingdom, want of mile-stones, 
These are a cheap and acceptable amuse- 
ment; and nothing should be denied the 
traveller which tends to alleviate the fatigue 
of his journey. Every man wishes to know 
where he is; mile-stones will tell him. 
He considers them a succession of intelli- 
gent companions, which never swerve from 
truth. They ascertain the exact portion 
of his past and future labour. They pre- 

vent 
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yent imposition. Man is just as apt to 
trick man out of a good shilling as into a 
bad one ; opportunity is all that is requisite 
for both. Mile-stones wilktend to cure 
half this evil. JI am told the distance be- 
tween Preston and Blackpool is only eigh- 
teen miles; but the passenger pays for 
twenty ; consequently, every time a post- 
chaise runs between the two places, some- 
body is unjustly ousted out of two shil- 
lings; and all the return is, a smile and a 
bow from the landlord as he pockets the 
money; while the driver bestows'an able- 
bodied lash upon the innocent horses at 
starting, with a view to pocket more. 
Perhaps the reason why mile-stones so 
little abound is, not altogether the expence, 
but because they are soon defaced, and 
rendered useless. I think on most of our 
turnpike roads there are either none, or 
they are hid in hedges, banks, or so far 
destroyed by the rude inhabitant, as to 
deny information. However modern their 
construction, they quickly assume the an- 
tique. We should be apt to think they 


contained 
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contained an attractive power; for every 
stone which should inform the inquisitive 
traveller, invites one from the mischievous 
hand. Threatenings, rewards, and punish- 
ments seldom avail; human nature will be 
human nature, in spite of resistance. But, 
as it is better to secure the house from 
being robbed, than punish the robber, 
permit me, asa remedy, to recommend to 
the surveyor a little invention, which I 
introduced when treasurer of the Alcester 
road. It is no more than a plate of cast 
iron, perhaps half an inch thick, sixteen 
inches long, and eleven broad, with the 
letters raised, to shew the name of the 
town, and its distance; the ground black, 
and the letters white. The plate is laid 
into a block of wood or stone, according 
to the produce of the country, and plugged 
fast, with holes left for that purpose. 

This simple and cheap invention will 
prevent an evil which the laws are unable 
to cure; will protect public benefit, which 
oateee cannot protect; it will stand the 
efforts of time, and the vengeance of the 

school- 
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school-boy, though pelted by the year. 
The foundries at Birmingham produce 
them to any direction. If a man travels 
through necessity, we ought-to soften his 
hardship; if for pleasure, to heighten it. 
In doubtful turnings, the guide-post also 
should never be omitted. 


¥ 
PROSPECTS. 


As the land at Blackpool gradually rises 
from the shore, the Eastern views are con- 
fined. The principal object is the sea, 
which is ever under the eye. Its infinite 
diversity from the weather, its own flux 
and reflux, with the vessels upon its sur- 
face, which are generally from one to six, 
afford a continual source of amusement. 
To the North are seen projecting into the 
water, at the distance of forty miles, the 
fells of Westmoreland, the crags of Lan- 
cashire, and the hills of Cumberland. 

To the south, perhaps at the distance of 
fifty miles, and projecting to a much 
greater extent, are seen the mountains of 


North 
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North Wales. They appear in solemn 
majesty; and, as if disdaining the low si- 
tuation of the sea, rise to the clouds. 
This beautiful range comprehends a North 
view of the counties of Chester, Flint, 
Denbigh, Carnarvon, and the Isle of 
Anglesea. 

The Isle of Man, nearly in front, is seen 
in some particular situations ; but, from the - 
convexity of the globe, it affords a dimi- 
nutive view. The likeliest time to discover 
the island is when the sun has just set be- 
hind it; but even then we see it in- 
distinctly ; the small tops only of two or 
three hills, which barely break the line of 
the horizon, afford but little satisfaction to 


the beholder. 


AIR. 


Perhaps the efficacy of sea-water may be 
nearly the same at one watering place as 
another, but not the air. Different as- 
pects, situations, and soils, produce dif- 
ferent kinds of air, more or less beneficial 

to 
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to the system. There is at Blackpool no~ 
unfriendly soil to pollute it. The land is 
elevated without any material hill. It has 
the advantage of sea breezes, jast in pro- 
portion as westerly winds are more fre- 
quent than any other; and, as there are 
no swamps in the neighbourhood, the air 
is probably as pure as air can be. . 

The inhabitants are remarkable for lon- 
gevity, which proves that the air is salu- 
brious. A person told me he had occupied 
his present abode more than seventy years; 
another, that death was a stranger at 
Blackpool. During my writing this, 
September 1788, there are in one house 
only three residents, whose ages are sixty- 
six, seventy-six, and eighty-six. While 
a man was expiring upon his bed, attended 
by his sympathizing friends, one of them, 
a woman, exclaimed, “ Poor John! I 
knew him a clever young fellow four-score 


, 


years ago.” 


SEA. 
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SEA. 


It may seem a vain attempt to describe 
in a few lines that vast element, the sea; 
which comprehends more than half the 
globe, and-which at sometimes wears an 
aspect supremely beautiful, and at others 
terribly grand. The history of man, and 
his unbounded connexions, arise from this 
fluid. At the top flow intelligence and 
commerce; at the bottom lie immense 
riches. Here the merchant finds wealth, 
and the mariner a grave. 

The sea at Blackpool retreats nearly 
half a mile at low-water, leaving a bed of 
most beautiful and solid sand, perfectly 
adapted for a gentleman to sport an equi- 
page. This extensive ride continues near 
twenty miles. Here the gentry of both 
sexes display their horsemanship; and 
those who command neither horse nor car- 
riage perhaps find equal pleasure in using 
their feet. This fine bed of sand is new 

, moulded 
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moulded every tide, but always left the 
same: 

Sea-weeds and shells, those curious pro- 
ductions of nature, and pleasing objects. 
of attention, are not plentiful. The water 
is more barren than the land: it produces 
but few fish; and the tables as well as the 
cabinets are ill supplied from the sea. 
Scarcity of fish, however, is remedied by 
the Lon, the Wire, and the Ribble, all 
in its vicinity. 

A marine diet is peculiarly acceptable to 
an inland visitant, who resides where the 
article of fish is dear and scanty. Sea ex- 
cursions are but little known; and fishing 
is not one of the pleasures of Blackpool. 
From the flatness of the ground, no vessel 
can approach the shore; nay, we cannot 
enter the smallest boat without wading. 
The tide rises about twelve feet; the 
spring-tide about sixteen. 

‘There are no rocks to protect the land, 
or repel the wave. The sea makes slow 
but certain encroachments. > I was sur- 
prized to find a road upon the summit of 

‘ the 
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the cliff near Blackpool, with a declivity 
on one side sixty feet deep, and a mound 
on the other to preserve the inclosure, but 
so extremely narrow, as scarcely to admit a 
foot passenger with safety. But my sur- 
prize increased when I beheld a waggon 
pass this dangerous road. There could not, 
in some places, be six inches between the 
wheel and destruction. Upon enquiry, I 
was told it was the road from Blackpool to 
Bispham; that there was no other; and 
that, when the person who occupies the 
Tand first entered about fifty years ago, he 
left as much space, when mounding’ his 
bank, as would allow for four roads, sup- 
posing it sufficient to last his time; but 
that his space for four roads was long ago 
washed away; and he was obliged to allow 
as much more space as would make two 
more. The last of these I saw. 

My intelligent informer pointed to a 
stone in the ‘sea, at least half a mile from 
the shore; but, as I did not then visit it, I 
cannot ascertain the dimensions. My cu- 
rious reader will pardon me if I err, when 


6 I say 
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I say it may be eight feet high, and forty 
in circumference. He observed, that, ac- 
cording to tradition, which was allowed by 
the whole country, a public-house some 
ages back stood by that stone, upon land as 
firm as that on which we were; and that 
iron hooks had been fixed in the stone, to 
which travellers hung their horses, while 
they drank their penny pots; from whence 
the stone acquired, and still bears, the 
name of Penny-stone ; that the hooks had 
long been gone; and he seemed to lament 
that the spot, which once produced famous 
ale, abounded with nothing but water; that 
a man then preserved his life where he 
might now lose it; and that he might have 
purchased that ale at a penny, for which he 
must now give three halfpence. But he 
forgot that he may now earn three half- 
pence with the same ease he might then a 
penny ; for the difference does not consist 
in ale being dearer, but money cheaper. 
Covered with sea-weeds instead of hooks, 
the stone appears a venerable antique; and, 
viewed in some directions, fancy might 

C easily 
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easily convert it into a sea-monster, with a 
savage head. The tide rises much higher 
than the stone. There are several others, 
but none so large. | 

The bed of the sea at low-water is the 
place of amusement. Here the gay make 
a figure, the decrepid seek for health, and 
the netters for shrimps. The carters gather 
stones to make their roads and their walls ; 
and the curious gather shells. The build- 
ers seek for pebbles to burn into lime, and 
the healthy seek pleasure. Thus various 
descriptions of men lay a tax upon the sea ; 
nay, the very cattle snuff up the sea-breeze 


till driven back by the tide. 


VAUX HALL. 


The mind recoils at the rehearsal of hu- 
man woe: the errors of the man are lost in 
his sufferings ; the enemy vanishes in dis- 
tress. We regret the fall of ancient and 
honourable families, sigh over their remains, 
and moisten their dust with a tear. 

The most Southerly house in this exten- 


sive 
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sive but scattered range at Blackpool bears 
the name of Vauxhall, and was once, pers 
haps forty years ago, the only house of 
public resort ; but is now in. ruins, yet oc- 
cupied by a private person. It belonged 
to the Tildesleys, an ancient and opulent 
family in this county, but who now, like 
the house, are gone to decay. 

During the long and acrimonious contest 
between the Catholies and the Protestants, 
this house, under the name of a hunting- 
seat, was a private retreat for Recusants. 
Divine worship was performed by the 
priests in the principal room, then a cha- 
pel, now a cheese-chamber. 

When the Pretender, in 1715, deter- 
mined to make a descent upon this king- 
dom, to recover the crown, it was resolved 
between him and his Lancastrian friends 
that he should land among them, and be 
secreted till matters were ripe for a general 
insurrection. Sir Thomas Tildesley, the 
proprietor, fitted up this house for bis re- 
ception; and one more proper could scarcely 
be chosen. However appearances may 

roles have 
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have altered it by modern improvements, 
it stood then at the extremity of wild and 
desolate lands, where a stranger would 
hardly think of venturing, and within a few 
yards of a dreary sea, which no vessel ever 
approached. ‘Though it contained four or 
five rooms on a floor, it had no pretensions 
to grandeur; therefore could not excite sus- 
picion. It was surrounded by a lofty wall, 
seemingly as a skreen against the winds, 
but in reality to convert the place into a 
fortification. ‘The sea was a guard on the 
West; the pool from whence the place de- 
rived its name secured the Hast; the small 
rivulet of peaty water which communicates 
with the sea, then a swamp, guarded the 
South, and rendered this little retreat only 
approachable on the North. It also 
abounded with secret recesses, communi- 
cations, and hiding-places within, to guard 
against a surprize; some of these I saw. 
Sir Thomas, I was given to understand, 
was a faithful Loyalist. Struck with the 
word, I asked if to the Hanoverian family. 
‘* No; the Stuart.” The gentlemen seem 


yet 
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yet to retain a warm affection for the me- 
mory of that unfortunate house. Political 

sentiments oftener wear out than change. 
We cannot contemplate, svithout sorrow, 
the history of those unhappy adherents to 
the house of Stuart, who ventured their 
reputations, their fortunes, and their lives, 
lost all, and were pronounced Rebels. The 
best title to a crown is the choice of the 
people; the next is an hereditary claim. 
The house of Stuart possessed the latter ; 
that of Brunswick the former. Ifthe crown 
was wholly hereditary, it would follow of 
course that the holder must possess arbi- 
trary power, otherwise it carries a glaring 
contradiction. As far as the crown is elect- 
ive, the subject has a right to elect. If he 
has a right to elect, he has a right to his 
own sentiments ; consequently, though a 
man has no right to involve his country in 
blood, yet of all the crimes cognizable by 
law, that of rebellion pleads the strongest 
for mercy, because it arises from principle. 
The common word Rebel, which has 
certainly been fixed upon many a worthy 
- character, 
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character, is a word not well understood ; 
it has never been explained. Some say it 
means the man who takes the opposite side 
to our own; others, one who opposes the 
King. Even the great Johnson, who wrote 
a Dictionary nearly as big as himself, at 


least as big among books as he among men, 


S 
leaves us in the dark by telling us, “he is 
one who opposes lawful authority.” But 
this can only mean an authority that makes 
laws, which may not always be lawful, and 
may as often be wrong as right. But the 
precise meaning of the word is THE LOSER. 
A battle won covers every defect both in 
the man and his title; but to lose one 
creates the villain, and demands the axe. 
Robert Duke of Normandy was the rebel, 
though subdued by his younger brothers, 
William the Second and Henry the First. 
When king Stephen lost the battle of Lin- 
coln, he and his confederates were rebels ; 
but, when he afterwards gained the ascen- 
dant over Maud, and her general the Karl 
of Gloucester, the empress’s party bore the 
badge of rebellion. While the two roses 


: were, 
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were, for thirty years, weighing in the 
balance, each end of the beam alternately 
moved up and down; the down was the 
rebel. Had Richard the Third been vic- 
torious against Henry the Seventh, he 
would have marked him, and his rebellious 
followers, with bloody characters; but, as 
the reverse happened, the stigmatizing 
mark of rebel was imposed upon Richard 
and his. Whichever party should have had 
the misfortune to be defeated in the contest 
between Stuart and Brunswick must have 
been pronounced The ftebel. A heretic in 
religion, and a rebel in politics, only mean 
the weaker side. 

The difference between a rebel and one 
who is not consists in opinion; and both 
their opinions may originate from educa- 
tion, which loudly pleads for the loser. 
Whenever I read of a king pardoning a 
rebel, I revere his character: he pursued 
the only way to win an enemy, and make 
a friend. 

The unfortunate gentlemen of the North- 
ern counties, who staked their a// upon the 


house 
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house of Stuart against that of Brunswick, 
could have no motive but that of principle. 
They stood a great chance of being losers, 
but a small one of being winners. The 
risk of their own property was immediate ; 
but the prospect of reward, even if for- 
tunate, was distant and precarious. They 
could not forget the treatment of Charles 
the Second, when he arrived at power, to 
the friends of his house, who had lost every 
thing of value in his cause. He made a 
point of neglecting them. A striking in- 
stance of this ungrateful return was severely 
- felt by the Stanleys. Lord Derby was one 
of his most faithful adherents, ruined his 
family, lost his fortune and his head in the 
royal cause. Parliament, after the Resto- 
ration, moved with compassion for the suf- 
ferings of that antient house, passed an 
act in their favour, which Charles abso- 
lutely refused to ratify; perhaps from an 
apprehension of their power. What mo- 
tive but conscious rectitude could draw 
friends into an interest, whose return for 
favours was ingratitude ? 


If 
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If my reflections have carried me too far 
from Blackpool, the importance of the 
subject must plead my excuse. I leave it 
with regret. Ey 

During the time of which I have been 
writing, there could not have been another 
building in Blackpool that would bear the 
name of a house. ‘This royal dormitory, 
therefore, must have stood the little hall 
among huis. Nor were the huts numerous; 
for, many are modern, and seem to tell the 
observer that the place rapidly improves. 

None of the superior houses for the re- 
ception of company seem to be more than 
seven years old. A gentleman, who had 
regularly visited this abode of pleasure 
twenty-seven years, assured me, when he 
first knew the place, the little white cot- 
tage at the lane end, now the news-house, 
was the only one of public resort; and the 
spot now the coffee-room, was a black- 
smith’s shop. It appears, the people who 
then frequented Blackpool were chiefly of 
the lower class. The company and the 
accommodations will always bear a propor- 


tion 
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tion to each other. Even in its present 
improved state, Blackpool is yet in its in- 
fancy; but the roads, the accommodations, 
the civility, the easy price, and, above 
all, the fair prospect of health, will draw 
company. 

This place, which is too young to be 
noticed at a distance by the gay or sickly 
world, derives its chief support from Lan- 
cashire; and Manchester contributes the 
largest share. ‘Thus circumstanced, and 
visited by the lively, it must be delightful 
in the summer; but, perhaps in the same 
proportion, bleak and solitary in the winter. 
When I saw it in August 1788, the com- 
pany were about four hundred. I was 
there again m October, when few people 
were seen, except its solitary inhabitants ; 
and few sounds heard, except from the 
winds and the sea. Society fled, the stranger 
becomes a silent spectator of perpetual 
quarrels between these two surly neigh- 


bours. 
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PLACES OF WORSHIP. 


A spot like Blackpool, which is only 
rising into existence, cannot be expected 
to furnish those conveniencies which are 
generally found among long-established 
assemblages of men. Many things are 
wanting, to complete a community, and al/ 
cannot be acquired at once. It is common 
first to serve ourselves, and then the Lord. 

There is no place of public worship. 
Bispham, the parish church, is the nearest. 
Neither could I learn that. divine service 
was performed in any one of the rooms, 
nor see one Methodist preacher rearing 
against a wall. 


_ AMUSEMENTS. 


Whoever visits a place of entertainment 
expects to find pleasure. It is the interest 
of the inhabitants to multiply amusements, 
that, when one satiates, another may be at 
hand. The spirit of diversion is kept up 

by 
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by variety; and different pursuits invite 
different tempers. I have already remarked, 
that one of the leading amusements at 
Blackpool is to ride or walk upon the sands ; 
another is to figure upon the parade. This 
is a pretty grass walk on the verge of the 
sea bank, divided from the road with white 
rails. It is perhaps six yards wide, and 


two hundred long, with an alcove at one 


g; 
end only, but at the other a vile pit. 

This parade is capable, by Art improving 
Nature, of being made one of the most 
beautiful walks im. the island. It might 
easily be extended a mile in a straight line, 
and, at no great expense, with an alcove 
at each end. If the connoisseur tells us 
“there is no beauty in straight lines,” I 
reply, Nature has given this a gentle sweep 
or fall in the centre, which obviates the 
remark, is pleasing to the eye, and would 
confer a double beauty. 

Only two boarding: houses lie contiguous 
in its present confined state, but, if ex- 
tended, it would comprehend others ; be- 
sides, the walk is often crowded even in this 
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early stage, which pleads the necessity of 
an augmentation. Side-benches at certain 
distances, with ends and backs to skreen 
off the wind, and covers to. prevent the 
rain, would be suitable conveniencies. 

A perpetual assemblage of company, 
when the weather permits, may be seen 
upon this little elegant walk. Here is 
a full display of beauty and of fashion. 
Here the eye, faithful to its trust, conveys 
intelligence from the heart of one sex to 
that of the other; gentle tumults rise in 
the breast ; intercourse opens in tender 
language; the softer passions are called 
into action; Hymen approaches, kindles 
his torch, and cements that union which 
continues for life. 

Here are said formal, as well as amo- 
rous things. Here friendship extends to 
the lip, and dies in a breath. Vacancies 
of speech are filled up by the weather ; 
and insignificant observations prevent con- 
fusion from silence. Here the frailty of 
one nymph is whispered by another equally 
frail; but the false step of one had the 

good 
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good fortune to be hid in darkness, while 
the other was attended with the crying sin 
of falling under public view. 

Here may be seen folly flushed with 
money, shoe-strings, and a phaeton and 
four. Keen envy sparkles in the eye at 
the display of a new bonnet. The heiress 
of eighteen trimmed in black, and a hun- 
dred thousand pounds, plentifully squan- 
ders her looks of disdain. The shadow of 
a man, under the appellation of Beau, 
echoes the sentences of others, but utters 
none of his own. The humble miser, who 
feeds upon eighteen pence a-day, and com- 
mands thirty thousand pounds, but whose 
apparel would not command one. Here 
the stale Belle, who outstood her market, 
offers her fading charms upon easy terms ; 
and here may be seen the silent stranger, 
whom nobody knew, making his shrewd 
remarks. 

The same evil spirit which haunts other 
watering-places, haunts this, that of being 
acquainted with none but those under the 
same roof; even the miser, stationed at an 

inferior 
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inferior house, dares not look up to his 
own daughter at Batley’s, while the pride 
of that house will scarcely permit her to 
follow fim with a glance. The inn- 
keepers live friendly, and exchange favours. 
Civility abounds among the company at 
every public table; but is circumscribed by 
the walls, and confined a prisoner. If a 
stranger arrives at Horshaw’s, his friendship 
with that house depends upon a vacant bed; 
should he succeed, he forfeits all title to 
that at Hull’s. Every man carries about 
him a mixture of good and ill nature for 
occasional use; but here they are sepa- 
rated; he carries his good-nature within 
the building, and the other without. 

1 had long considered the human species 
as one vast family, and though subordina- 
tion was necessary, yet a few thousands 
made but little difference in the degrees of 
men; that even a pauper, who behaved 
with propriety, was entitled to civility ; 
that, when people’s fortunes and manners 
were nearly equal, they might fairly class 
together. Possessed with these uneul- 
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tivated notions, I was unwilling to fol- 
low an absurd custom, so injurious to 
society; therefore joined various compa- 
nies in the trifling chat of the day, while 
promiscuously seated in the alcove, but 
found I was rather repelled than drawn— 
““T was not of their house.” Necessity 
then obliged me to follow the narrow fa- 
shion of the place, and confine myself to 
those of my own abode, where I found the 
treatment I wished. 

I confess this is noé one of the amuse- 
ments of Blackpool, though introduced 
under that head. Pride is usually founded 
upon the possession of a supposed excel- 
lence, but has always a flimsy basis. 
Should a person abound with landed or 
nabob property, he can only consider him- 
self a tenant at will, whose inheritance is 
short and uncertain; consequently, he is 
not far from a level with the meanest. 
Should he boast ‘ a long line of ancestry,” 
then more scoundrels may be found in Ais 
family than in hts who has no pedigree. 
If beauty is the capital, it is a flower 

2 which 
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which cannot be preserved from fading. 
If the possession is that of good sense, it 
- will teach the owner another and a better 
lesson; if a title, his pride is founded only 
upon the breath of his prince, which every 
man may ratify or refuse at pleasure; for 
this is a tribute which even a peer cannot 
demand. Pride of every sort, beyond that 
which preserves from meanness, appears ill 
in every eye except the owner’s. But for 
that capricious pride of which I have been 
speaking, I can find neither foundation nor 
name. Its likeness does not exist in the 
air, the earth, or the water; for every 
animal in the creation seeks, associates 
with, and loves its own species. 

Cards and backgammon are resources 
when the weather is unfavourable. There 
are bowling-greens, but they are diminu- 
tive; conveniences for sailing, as much as 
a flat shore will allow; also derail for bow- 
shooting ; and many of the company amuse 
themselves with fine ale at number three. 

Beauty displays itself in the dance and in 

plese dignified with the name of The 
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Theatre ; if that will bear the name which, 
during nine months in the year, is only the 
threshing-floor of a barn. But even this 
homely stile is vastly superior to that of the 
ancients; for, the first comedy ever per- 
formed was by Sussarian and Dolan, five — 
hundred and sixty-two years before the 
Christian zra, upon a scaffold in the open 
air; and the first tragedy, by Thespis at 
Athens, ina waggon. I saw the company 
arrive at Blackpool,and thought the queens 
of the stage looked as if their dignity was 
hurt at being caught in @ cart; however 
they acted for once without assuming a 
borrowed character. 

Rows of benches are placed one behind 
another, and honoured with the names of 
pit and gallery; the first two shillings, 
the other one. The house is said to hold 
six pounds; it was half filled. The amuse- 
ments with which Blackpool is unfurnished, 
and which might be easily supplied, are 
tennis, shuttle-cock, cricket, shuffle-board, 
and billiards. : 


WAKES. 
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WAKES. 


Youth as naturally seeks for pleasure, as 

age for retirement. One is sick with 
being in the busy world, the other with 
being out. 
_ Every second Sunday the lads and the 
lasses from the adjacent country assemble 
at the Lane-end, and form a kind of 
wake or fair. Here the young men prac- 
tise their little diversions, the old women 
wish to dispose of their fruit, and the 
young of their hearts. 


THE WITCHES. 


Truth, like every species of merchandize, 
is more or less valuable according to its 
scarcity. That which we can command 
at pleasure we value at a low rate; even 
health, that best of property, is reckoned 
as naught till lost. 

As the ladies are often treated with false- 
hood by our sex, they will at least pardon 
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the man who speaks truth, who brings 
them a rarity they seldom receive. We 
have long been taught to believe the words 
<< Lancashire witches’ arose from the be- 
witching charms of the ladies, which sur- 
pass those of other counties; that it would 
be dangerous for a young man to carry his 
heart into Lancashire, and scarcely pos- 
sible to carry it through without a wound.” 
Fifty years elapsed before I could ex- 
amine the truth of these remarks; but, 
having made the research with great at- 
tention, I can assure the affrighted adven- 
turer to the Blackpool shore, that the 
Lancashire ladies are not that mischievous 
race of beings they are represented. He 
may safely carry his heart 7 and through 
the county, and find the Witches perfectly 
harmless. He will be in no more danger 
than Don Quixote with the lovely Atisi- 
dora. Perhaps he would find a more 
hazardous passage through the little town 
of Ashburn in the Peak than the whole 
county of Lancaster. Though beauties, 
at a cursory view, may seem to abound 
as 
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as in other places, yet the careful observer, - 
upon a fair examination, will think with 
me, they are a ‘ /eetle’”’ below mediocrity. 


wy 
- 


BATHING. 


The man who has money of his own 
has a right to spend it ; otherwise he can- 
not boast the freedom of an Englishman. 
If he spends it upon the sea, he may expect 
a return; this is made in pleasure or in 
health. If the first, by keepmg up his 
own good humour, he may extract that of 
others which is an ample re-payment; if 
the second, the sea will repay him three 
ways, in ai, drinking the water, and 
bathing. Some use all three, but all use 
the first. 

The time of bathing is generally at the 
flood ; for, the company being driven from 
the sands, the place is more private. ‘There 
is a shorter space to travel, because the 
sea is brought nearer the bank. They also 
avoid the sting-fish, a beautiful white fish, 
about one inch and a half broad, and four 
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long, which lurks in the sand at low water, 
and is apt to dart its sting into the foot 
that treads upon it. 

A bell rings at the time of bathing, as 
a signal for the ladies. Some use machines 
drawn by one horse. A few travel from 
their apartments in their water dress ;_ but 
the majority clothe in the boxes which 
stand on the beach for their use. If a 
gentleman is seen upon the parade, he 
forfeits a bottle of wine. 

When the ladies retire, the bell ring’s 
for the gentlemen, who act a second part 
in the same scene. 


HEALTH. 


HHealih is among the great variety of 
marine productions; and happy is the man 
who finds it. “Some seek in vain, others 
too short a time; and a third class destroy 
at the table what they gain from the sea. 
The same misconduct which brings on a 
complaint, will defeat the effects of a re- 
medy. A shattered constitution, like a 


decayed 
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decayed building, admits of no cure; it 
can only be patched. He who is possessed 
of an excellent habit, need seek nothing 
at Blackpool but amusement: but the af- 
flicted must use caution. This may long 
preserve the tenement from falling. 

To attempt a chemical analysis of sea- 
water, and its physical operations on the 
body, might be thought a trespass upon 
the province of professional men; and to 
describe its cures would far exceed my 
limits. I shall therefore only relate a small 
number which fell within my own know- 
ledge, without entering into a particular 
detail of those people who were carried to 
Blackpool, and walked back; or of those 
who brought their complaints and their 
crutches, and left both. 

I stopped a man upon the sands ina 
leather apron, whose whole apparel did 
not seem worth a shilling. He was going 
with a mug for salt water. Upon my 
enquiries, he gave me to understand he 
was a shoe-maker from Lancaster, and 
was drawing towards seventy; that, at 

forty- 
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forty-five, his love for the fair sex got the 
better of his prudence; and he married a 
girl of eighteen; she soon brought him six 
children, which had kept him poor to that 
moment; that he had had a complication 
of disorders, the most alarming of which 
was that of being totally blind; that he 
had resided at Blackpool in a petty lodging 
about six weeks, during which he drank 
sea-water, washed his eyes, and sometimes 
bathed ; that his complaints were removed, 
and his sight so far recovered as to distin- 
guish an object at two miles distance. 

I congratulated his rising happiness, and 
observed, the parish perhaps assisted him 
in this expensive undertaking. His pride 
took the alarm; and he replied, with some 
emotion, ‘‘ he had never cost any man a 
penny.’ I farther expressed my satisfac- 
tion, and we parted in amity. 

A Gentleman of Manchester, in advanced 
life, was afflicted in March 1788 with a 
paralytic affection, which nearly deprived 
him of the use of his left side, but did not 
seem to affect his intellects. His physician 

ordered 
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ordered him to Bath, from whence he re- 
turned without receiving benefit. He then 
sent him to Blackpool, where he arrived 
during my stay, and was carried iz and out 
of the water. When about three days had 
elapsed, I asked him if he found any altera- 
tion. He replied, Much ; for the violent 
pains in his joints had left him ; that he 
had recovered his sleep, and, in some de- 
gree, his former retention of urine. What 
farther benefit he received, my short stay 
prevented me from knowing. 

To such an object, temporary relief is all 
Wwe can expect; a cure is not in nature. 
Could a remedy be found to preserve us 
from the grave, the next generation would 
rise against this, for keeping them out of 
their rights. The world is a freehold, held 
in tenancy by the present inhabitants ; but 
is entailed, after a short occupation, upon 
the future. 

An emaciated figure at our table, from 
the same place, that must excite compas- 
sion from the feeling mind, told me that, 
though only thirty-two, he had retired upon 

an 
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an easy fortune; but, having been engaged 
in the liquor trade, the temptation was too 
strong for resistance, and the result was a 
dropsy; but that he was much better by 
residing five weeks at Blackpool. What 
use he made of the sea, except to breathe 
its air, | know not; for I generally found 
him, even in warm weather, inactive by 
the fire, and believe he was more convers- 
ant with distilled than with sea water. 

A youth of the above place, following 
the occupation of a silversmith, found his 
sight, in 1786, by attention to minute ob- 
jects, gradually decay, which totally ren- 
dered him unfit for business; but a visit to 
Blackpool, in 1787, perfectly recovered 
him, so as to enable him to follow his em- 
ployment, without a relapse. 

It appears from these instances, that the 
sea is the restorer and the guardian of 
health; that the people of Manchester in 
particular find here a grave for their com- 
plaints and their money. 

Ricketty and puny children find benefit 
from this friendly element. Watered with 

its 
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its influence, the dwindling plant is taught: 
to grow. Three drooping infants fell under 
my eye, who, as their parents assured me, 
had found relief. ¥ 

An old inhabitant remarked, a visit to 
Blackpool commonly restored health, if 
health was restorable. 


é 


BOARDING. 


I need not inform the reader that food is 
the support of existence; the fatigue of one 
day’s labour, a craving stomach, the long 
breathing of land or sea air, an ill-farnished 
pocket or table, will convince him in 
stronger terms than all the rhetoric of an 
author. But to many people, who are able 
to taste the pleasures of Blackpool, it be- 
comes an inveterate foe, the harbinger of 
disorder, and the enemy of life. It destroys 
while it seems to preserve. Such an one 
may be said to eat his way to destruction, 
to devour up himself. His delight is in 
smoke, but such only as arises from a well- 
spread table. This is incense of the first 

flavour ; 
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flavour; and, though his life may be full 
of changes, they chiefly consist in changing 
his plate. 

The temptation of feasting overpowers 
the resolution. He forgets that disease 
lurks in an excellent dish, and that an 
enemy in ambush is the most dangerous of 
enemies. 

The tables at Blackpool are amply sup- 
plied; if 1 say too well for the price, I may 
please the innkeepers, but not their guests ; 
however, to enhance the price might be 
detrimental to both. Fish, as observed, is 
an article expected upon the sea-coast ; it 
is the only one defective, but is supplied 
from the neighbourhood. Shrimps are 
plentiful. _ Five or six people make it their 
business to catch them at low water, and 
produce several gallons a day, which satisfy 
all but the catchers. 

They excel in cooking; nor 1s it surpris- 
ing, for forty pounds, and her maintenance, 
is given to a cook for the season only. 
Though salt water is brought in plenty to 
their very doors, yet this is not the case 

with 
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with fresh. The place yields only one- 
spring for family use; and the water is 
carried by some half a mile, but is well 
worth carrying, for I thought it the most 
pleasant I ever tasted. 

The prices for boarding are various. 
The highest is three shillings and four 
pence a day, exclusivé of liquors. Dinner 
and supper one shilling each; and eight 
pence for breakfast and tea. 

Another is half a crown for eating, the 
party finding his tea, coffee, sugar, and 
liquors. A third is eighteen pence. 
Among this class are very decent people, 
who wish retirement, and are unwilling to 
lose those advantages at night which they 
draw from the sea in the day. ‘There are 
also other boarding-houses much inferior, 
such as that occupied by my friend the 
shoe-maker, whose prices I did not exa- 
mine. Lodging is included. 

The money for each person’s liquor is 
collected before the company rises from 
table; but the half crowns may remain 
during the visitant’s pleasure, or till he 

quits 
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guits the place. This mode of reckoning 
is preferable to that at Aberistwith; for 
there the account is omitted in spite of soli- 
citation, till both innkeeper and guest are 
puzzled. This neglect, however, does not 
appear to originate from a_ fraudulent 
design ; because, I observed, the landlord 
generally committed the errors against 


S 
himself. 


REGULATIONS. 


Society without order can no more be 
conducted than a kingdom without laws. 
Anarchy is productive of injustice; injustice 
gives birth to laws; and laws to decorum. 
The more these laws are adapted to the 
good of a people, the more that people 
prosper. If they are wantonly made, they 
are not likely to be kept; but, when they 
arise from necessity, they should never be 
violated with impunity. 

A boarding-house at Blackpool, though 
consisting of one hundred persons, may be 
considered as a private family or a king- 

dom. 
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dom. The same maxims which conduct 
one, will the other. The visitants are of 
two sorts, those who abound with health, 
and those who want it. It would be kind 
in the first to compassionate the other. Of 
all the different species of charity known 
in the Christian world, that of ministering 
to distress stands first. Acts of kindness, 
by soothing the mind, carry their own re- 
ward. esé is as necessary to recruit the 
human frame as food. If those in health 
are obliged to court sleep, how must 
the sick attain it? But what excuse 
can be made, if the healthful wantonly 
deprive the afflicted? Disturbance reigns 
at midnight. In a large hollow-sound- 
ing house every noise operates with full 
effect, and pervades the whole. Sounds 
are continually rising auring the night 
“¢ which murder sleep;” and repose, once 
lost, cannot soon be recovered. 

It might, if approved by the voice of the 
majority, be enacted in this infant com- 
monwealth, 


1. That 
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1. That every visitant, at his arrival, 
shall enter his name in a book kept for 
that purpose at every boarding-house, as 
at Buxton, and subscribe a shilling. 

2. No person to take a place at table 
before dinner is served in, upon the for- 
feiture of one shilling ; and then every one 
be seated according to priority. 

3. If any person is vociferous after 
twelve, so as to disturb the peace of the 
family, to incur the same penalty. 

4. The senior visitant, as chief magis- 
trate, to execute these orders, or depute 
another. 

5. All the above accumulations to be 
appropriated towards improving the pa- 
rade. 

6. When the parade is completed, the 
money to be applied towards erecting a 
chapel, or assisting distressed objects, 
whose sole motive for visiting Blackpool 1s 
health. 

_ 7. The profits arising from the sale of 
this work, which perhaps may be. six- 
pence each book, shall be applied as above 
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towards the parade, the chapel, or the af- 
flicted stranger. 

Messrs. Bailey, Forshaw, Hull, and 
Hudson, are requested to act in rotation as 
annual stewards, to receive the money col- 
lected, and appropriate it to the uses in- 
tended. 

Order is harmony, and is accompanied 
by happiness. Eyery man should enjoy 
his own freedom, without infringing that 
of another. Silence at proper hours would 
then reign in the family; the indisposed be 
favoured with rest; the beauties, the use, 
and the pleasures of Blackpool mcrease ; 
the indigent bless the source of relief ; the 
visitant regret the time of his departure, 
reflect upon his journey with pleasure, and 


eagerly wish a return. 


THE END. 


Printed by NicHoxs, Son, and BENTLEY, 
Red Lion Passage, Fleet Street, London. 
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